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Views on the News 


ITY managers, city councilmen, and 
( other municipal officials who are 

searching for planners, engineers, 
policemen, and other municipal workers, 
will not be cheered by the employment 
trends predicted for the next decade in Man- 
power for Government—A Decade’s Forecast 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The booklet is a 
preview of a full-scale report, Government and 
Manpower, to be published in late 1958 by 
the National Manpower Council at Co- 
lumbia University. 

The responsibilities of municipal and 
other local governments will increase rapid- 
ly for health, welfare, education, and recrea- 
tion. By 1965 the number of people under 
the age of 19 will increase by at least 10,- 
000,000 and, with the present high birth 
rate, by as much as 17,000,000. Older per- 
sons, over 65, will increase by more than 
3,000,000 in the decade. The prime working 
age group of 25 to 44 will increase at a much 
slower rate. Thus municipal governments 
will be facing greater demands for services 
with fewer workers in the best working 
years to choose from. 

This report goes along with the great 
majority of experts who are predicting a 
continuing rise in the standard of living dur- 
ing the next decade. This in turn leads to 
strong pressure on local government to pro- 
vide higher levels of service in education, 
recreation, and other areas. When well-to-do 
communities can establish a maximum sal- 
ary for public school teachers of $8,000 per 
year or more, the poorer communities are 
placed in the long-range position of getting 
along with teachers of lower caliber. 


Planners, recreation workers, teachers, 
accountants, and other professional per- 
sonnel are in short supply everywhere. In 
addition “...many professional people 
shy away from working for government, par- 
ticularly state or local government.” 

Against these discouraging trends, what 
are the prospects for governments to attract 
their share of competent personnel? One 
answer that has been found by a few 
progressive state and city governments is ag- 
gressive recruitment and a continuing pro- 
gram of in-service training. Other measures 
include more extensive use of outside con- 
sultants, extension of retirement age, and 
shifting civil service emphasis from quantity 
to quality. 

Finally, governmental and managerial 
reform can go a long way toward making 
the work of every employee more important 
and more personally satisfying. In an age of 
steadily rising educational levels, there is no 
reason why many more employees cannot 
handle more difficult and responsible as- 
signments over a period of time. 

The spread of the council-manager plan 
in the past decade has helped a great deal to 
enhance the prestige of local government 
employment. The council-manager cities 
have taken the lead in developing a career 
service in local government. More and more 
they are able and will be able to attract the 
people who take pride in their work. The 
over-all attractiveness of local government as 
a career service will be the best answer for 
cities to attract their share of competent 
workers. 
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Seeking Better Government for Metropolitan Areas 
By JOHN D. CORCORAN* 


Associate Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


The broad-scale and time-consuming studies of metropolitan areas may not be as productive of 
governmental improvement as the specific surveys made to meet immediate and urgent problems. 


IHE present preoccupation of, by now, 
nearly all of the major metropolitan 
areas in seeking more sensible local 
government arrangements produces two dis- 
cernible patterns of approach. 

In the first group, represented by the 
metropolitan areas of Miami, Houston, Sac- 
ramento, Nashville, Battle Creek, Fairfax 
County (Virginia), and a few others, there 
has been some degree of urgency to produce 
new local government arrangements before 
the situation worsened. These communities, 
working within self-imposed time limits and 
with modest outlays of local and mostly 
public funds, have had studies made and 
legislation recommended, and, in the case 
of Miami, a new metropolitan government 
has been installed. 

The second group, represented by the 
metropolitan areas of St. Louis, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, and Philadelphia, 
has approached their local metropolitan pre- 
dicaments with, apparently, less urgency. 
So-called “broadly based” local steering 
committees have been created, substantial 
grants of foundation funds have been at- 
tracted, and studies have been started which 
require more time and which, according to 
their sponsors, are to be broader and deeper 
in scope than those already conducted by 
the first group of metropolitan areas. 


Cost oF METROPOLITAN STUDIES 
One of the factors which distinguishes 
between the two groups of metropolitan 
areas listed above is the relative amounts 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Corcoran has been with 
Public Administration Service since 1939, with time 
out to secure a master’s degree at the University 
of Denver and for military service. He has directed 
all of the PAS surveys of metropolitan areas men- 
tioned in this article. 


spent, or proposed to be spent, on metro- 
politan surveys. 

The metropolitan community of Mi- 
ami and Dade County, Florida, which has 
had the most complete and to date the 
most successful experience in dealing with 
its metropolitan government situation, has 
spent something less than $100,000. Of this 
amount, approximately $30,000 was spent 
for the Public Administration Service survey 
and report, The Government of Metropolitan 
Miami. The remaining amounts were used 
in a state-wide constitutional amendment 
campaign, in providing staff and consulting 
assistance to a charter board, and in a 
charter election. The funds involved were 
almost exclusively public monies. 

Houston and Harris County, Texas, spent 
$30,000 for a report and plan of action. The 
cost of the PAS study and report, 7 he Govern- 
ment of Metropolitan Sacramento, was $67,000. 
In Nashville and Davidson County, Tennes- 
see, the proposed plan of action was devel- 
oped by the city and county planning com- 
missions at a cost which probably did not 
exceed a few thousand dollars. Battle Creek 
and Battle Creek Township, Michigan, had 
a report developed by PAS for $11,000, and 
the current PAS study in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, carries a maximum cost of $20,000. 

Against these relatively modest costs, the 
programs undertaken or contemplated by 
the second group of metropolitan areas stand 
in sharp contrast. The reported cost esti- 
mates are as follows: St. Louis, $300,000; 
Dayton, $400,000; Cleveland, $300,000; 
Philadelphia, $1,800,000; and Kansas City, 
$300,000. 

In most of the above cases, a national 
foundation is to contribute approximately 
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one-half the cost with the remainder to be 
raised from local, usually nonpublic, sources. 


APPROACHES AND RESULTS 


The two groups of metropolitan areas are 
also sharply contrasted when approaches and 
results of metropolitan studies are examined. 

The Miami story is by now well known. 
Essentially the Miami plan, now in its first 
year of operation, provides for a strength- 
ened county government, newly reorganized 
on a council-manager basis, to conduct area- 
wide services and to establish minimum 
standards. The already well established mu- 
nicipalities in the Miami area are to con- 
duct purely local services and to provide 
services of higher standards if desired. 

The Houston—Harris County report, pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Lee S. 
Greene, carries recommendations for con- 
stitutionally authorized county home rule 
and a specific division of functions between 
the city and the county with possible future 
consolidation. For the Sacramento area, PAS 
found that, unlike Dade County where most 
residents in urbanized areas are served 
by 26 well-established municipalites, some 
150,000 people in Sacramento County live 
in urbanized but unincorporated areas. Pub- 
lic services to these people are provided by 
a conglomeration of over 150 special-purpose 
taxing districts. The recommendation for 
city-county consolidation, with a borough 
system as a hedge against bigness and re- 
moteness and with distinctive urban and 
rural taxing plans, is now under study by 
an official group appointed by the county 
and the several municipal governments. 

The Nashville-Davidson County report 
calls for consolidation, and a charter drafting 
group is now at work. The Battle Creek 
report proposes the creation of a new city 
to replace the existing city of Battle Creek 
and Battle Creek Township, with provisions 
for general and urban service districts to 
achieve taxing equity, and for later admis- 
sion to the new city of other adjoining areas. 

The Fairfax County report calls for the 
creation of a new metropolitan county to 
combat the attrition that the county now 
faces, under present Virginia law, from mu- 
nicipal incorporations and annexations. In 


both the Battle Creek and Fairfax County 
situations a sense of urgency prevailed and 
enabling bills were introduced in the respec- 
tive state legislatures within a few weeks after 
the reports were published. 

The studies undertaken or contemplated 
for the second group of metropolitan areas— 
St. Louis, Dayton, Cleveland, and the others 
—are presumably intended to serve some- 
what broader purposes than immediate local 
government reform. The huge Philadelphia 
project, for example, is expected to extend 
over seven years and has these announced 
objectives: 

**1. Consider problems and plans affect- 
ing the whole metropolitan region and cut- 
ting across governmental boundaries. 

“2. Identify and educate local leadership 
for action on metropolitan problems. 

**3. Encourage the partnership of edu- 
cational institutions and the community in 
theoretical and applied research on metro- 
politan problems and decisions.” 

Considerable time and funds were used 
on the St. Louis project, and are scheduled 
for use on the Dayton project, to conduct 
public opinion polls in an effort to discover 
citizen opinions and attitudes toward exist- 
ing local government, presumably as a basis 
for reorganization recommendations. 

In the Cleveland project individual stud- 
ies are being conducted on a discrete, func- 
tional basis: transportation, public health, 
public safety, and so on. In the original 
budget for the $300,000 project, only $5,000 
was allotted to the study of “Government 
Organization.” 

The Kansas City project, which also em- 
braces some attention to Peoria, Illinois, is 
intended to cover planning, and an effort 
will be made to determine if various mu- 
nicipal services can be provided more eco- 
nomically on a regional basis. 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON APPROACHES 

Many other communities in addition to 
those listed in the two groups above have 
done, are doing, or are considering doing 
something about their individual metropoli- 
tan governmental situations. Committees 
and study groups have been or are at work 
in Pittsburgh, Seattle, Flint, Boston, Chi- 
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cago, and many other places, and study 
groups are about to be named in at least 
a half dozen additional metropolitan areas. 

Almost every metropolitan survey report 
these days notes the past history of consolida- 
tions, annexations, cooperative agreements, 
functional responsibility transfers, and other 
devices and arrangements which suggest 
that the present spate of activity in the 
metropolitan field is an intensification of a 
trend rather than the beginning of a new era. 

The experiences and solutions of earlier 
periods, however, are somewhat disappoint- 
ing when considered in the context of the 
present metropolis. Many of the current 
metropolitan survey reports, for example, 
note that the widely heralded city-county 
consolidations and city-county separations 
that took place. in this century’s earlier 
decades never quite fostered either the ex- 
pected municipal greatness or the promised 
efficiency. And the territorially embracive, 
special-purpose authority, once popular in 
metropolitan areas, is now viewed with sus- 
picion. 

The search (or research) for new answers 
goes on. Despite the alleged common denom- 
inators among metropolitan areas, the ex- 
perience to date strongly suggests that an- 
swers must be custom devised for each com- 
munity. For the metropolitan areas that 
have not yet embarked on the search, and 
for some that already have, the pre-eminent 
question is that of method of approach. 

Paul Ylvisaker, in a provocative article 
in the November, 1957, issue of The Annals, 
labels the two approaches herein described 
as a debate between the “Let’s-Act-Nows” 
and the “Not-So-Fasts.” Writing from the 
assumed perspective and perspicacity of 
1980, Ylvisaker notes that “‘. . . like all great 
debates, it seems in retrospect to have been 
waged with hyperbole and vast insignifi- 
cance, must like a fist fight at twenty paces. 
Still, it left a legacy of great papers and gave 
the study of local government at last a theory 
upon which it might respectably build.” 

Local government officials and students, 
even if they admit Ylvisaker’s description of 
the tools and methods of the debate, also 
recognize that the debate must go on, par- 
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ticularly if it is eventually to produce the 
“legacy of great papers.” 

In the communities involved in or con- 
sidering efforts toward metropolitan govern- 
ment improvements, many questions are 
arising regarding method and approach. The 
advocates of the broad, deep, and long- 
duration approach are contending some- 
thing like this: 

As yet, we don’t even know what the problems 
are. For example, the multiplicity of governments 
in a metropolitan area has been cited as the 
number one problem. But Charleton Chute con- 
tends that the city and county of Honolulu, 
which has a single government, is a sure enough 
metropolitan area with metropolitan problems. 

We need to amass every kind of social science 
talent, including economists, sociologists, political 
scientists, public opinion analysts, explorers of 
leadership structure and community dynamics, 
socio-economic theoreticians, and so on, to find 
out what our problems are. 

Our study will provide us with an opportunity 
to get our institutions of higher learning, our civic 
clubs and agencies, and a lot of other groups 
together in a great civic effort. Our public officials 
may be invited to be represented, but this will 
be primarily a nonofficial, citizen effort. 

Our approach will take time. Sure we have 
problems now—fringe slums, traffic strangula- 
tion, inequitable tax bases, unequal public service 
patterns and regulations—but nobody is really 
suffering, and these things can wait until we 
develop a broad public understanding and unified 
approach. 


The ‘“Let’s-Act-Nows,” on the other 
hand, believe that a kind of emergency 
exists. They want well thought out studies 
and reports, and they also want recommen- 
dations that are specific, realistic, and ac- 
tionable. They do not believe in postponing 
action while bevies of researchers dredge up, 
consider, and discard or retain items for the 
future graduate seminar. Responsible public 
officials, whether politicians, professional ad- 
ministrators, or both, are well represented 
in the do-it-now group. This group, with 
predominant backgrounds in law, finance, 
engineering, and public administration, has 
both a healthy curiosity as well as a healthy 
skepticism toward the newly arisen “com- 
munity scientists.” 
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The “Let’s-Act-Now” folks believe that 
almost automatically there will be greater 
public ‘interest, scrutiny, and public support 
if studies and surveys are at least partially 
supported by tax monies, instead of exclu- 
sively by corporate and foundation philan- 
thropy. They are concerned more with the 
legal, structural, and financial aspects of 
local government; they doubt that it takes 
a platoon of researchers with clipboards and 
punched card equipment to assess public 
opinion or to identify influence centers. 

They believe that the long, broad, and 
deep study will produce much trivia, trivia 
that will be controversial and action post- 
poning. They realize that results—as meas- 
ured by the adoption of constitutional 
amendments, state statutes, and local char- 
ters—can come only through political ac- 
tion, and they appreciate the necessity of 
fostering or creating a favorable and realistic 
political climate. They believe that bas- 
ic governmental patterns for metropolitan 
areas should be established now, so that the 
metropolitan growth predicted for the dec- 
ade just ahead can be an orderly growth. 


Ro.e or MunicipaAt OFFIciALs 
Although municipal officials as a group 
are well aware of the complexities and anom- 
alies of governmental arrangements in met- 
ropolitan areas, they have not been notably 
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in the vanguard of metropolitan reform. The 
Dade County, Florida, League of Munici- 
palities is persisting in its efforts to weaken 
the Dade County metropolitan charter, de- 
spite that charter’s explicit recognition of the 
municipalities’ strong role in the new metro- 
politan structure. In Michigan and Cali- 
fornia state municipal organizations have 
been conspicuously cool toward carefully 
prepared and locally acceptable proposals 
for specific metropolitan areas. In Virginia, 
the town of Fairfax raised almost the only 
voice against enabling legislation designed 
for the benefit of the entire Fairfax County 
metropolitan area. Officials of suburban mu- 
nicipalities are understandably apprehensive 
about carelessly devised schemes to absorb 
them into a central city or into a new 
supergovernment, but few such schemes 
have been seriously proposed. 

Municipal officials have a very definite 
and possibly even predominant role in the 
formulation of proposals for better govern- 
ment of metropolitan areas and for putting 
reasonable proposals to work. The constitu- 
ents of municipal officials in metropolitan 
areas are acutely aware that all is not well. 
If municipal officials are only negative and 
defensive of the status quo, then metropoli- 
tan reform will not have the benefit of this 
reservoir of training, experience, and practi- 
cal realism which it desperately needs. 


WHAT ARE THE GOVERNMENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS? 


HERE are more than 15,000 local governments in the 174 standard metropolitan areas 
that include and center about cities having 50,000 or more inhabitants. About three- 


fifths of the entire population of continental United States reside within these areas. Most 
of the Nation’s increase in population since 1950 has occurred in standard metropolitan 
areas, chiefly in the suburban portions surrounding the central cities. With this suburban 
growth have come urgent problems of making adequate provision for local schools, police 
and fire protection, transportation facilities, water and sanitary services, and other commu- 
nity needs. The framework within which these needs must be accommodated is, in most 
cases, a complex structure of numerous autonomous local governments of many differ- 
ent types. 

Some 3,422 separate incorporated municipalities provide municipal services (police and 
fire protection, streets, water supply, sanitation, etc.) within the standard metropolitan 
areas—an average of 20 municipal governments per area. Approximately four-fifths of the 
people in metropolitan areas reside within municipalities. (Local Government in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas, issued in 1958 by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 





Recent Trends in Urban Counties 


By BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND* 
Executive Director, National Association of County Officials, Washington, D.C. 


In recent years the urban county has come into its own as an 
important center of local government. 


has taken on new importance as the 
local administrative unit for a host of 
municipal functions. 

Based on replies to a survey by the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, urban 
counties are assuming greater responsibility 
for water supply and waste disposal, area- 
wide planning, hospital administration, air- 
port construction and operation, and even 
urban renewal projects. Of the 96 counties 
responding, nearly all report cooperative 
arrangements with municipalities ranging 
from informal agreements to joint financing 
of facilities. 

The survey questionnaire was circulated 
to 300 counties in the standard metropolitan 
areas defined by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. This report is objective and 
factual in nature and is based solely on infor- 
mation derived from the counties via the 
survey questionnaire. 

Activity in Public Utilities. Based on exten- 
sive replies from the majority of reporting 
counties, it is apparent that there is relatively 
little activity by urban counties in the public 
utility field. Replies from 58 counties indicate 
that they neither own nor operate such 
utilities as electric distribution, electric gen- 
eration, gas distribution, gas manufacture, 
port facilities, sewage collection, sewage 
treatment, water distribution, and water sup- 
ply. 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hillenbrand has been 


in his present position since May, 1957. His prior 
experience includes management and research as- 
si mts with the New York State De nt 
of Taxation; budget 5s gar ermen ys state of Wisconsin; 
Syracuse Bureau of Municipal Research; and the 
American Municipal Association. He has a master’s 
degree in _— administration from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. This article is a condensed version of the 
article on urban counties which will appear in the 
1958 Municipal Year Book. 


[ THE past five years the urban county 


With the exception of sewage collection 
and treatment and to a lesser degree the 
supply and distribution of water, the re- 
sponding counties indicate a hands-off policy 
in the business of public utilities. They enter 
the field only when private enterprise will 
not or cannot furnish the service the public 
needs. Several counties also report that they 
rely on the services provided by adjacent 
large cities. Approximately 12 per cent of 
the responding counties report that they own 
and operate independent sewage treatment 
facilities. 

While information from a number of 
these urban counties indicates that they are 
not in the utility field per se, they are active 
in providing vital utility service to their 
residents through special authorities, dis- 
tricts, and commissions. In Virginia, Princess 
Anne County set up the Princess Anne 
County Water and Sanitation Authority to 
cope with the treatment and disposal of sew- 
age caused by the county’s rapid expansion. 
This authority, whose members are appoint- 
ed by the county board of supervisors, has 
the power to issue revenue bonds and to 
contract for, construct, and operate sanita- 
tion facilities. 

A bi-county agency known as the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission op- 
erates the sewage collection and water distri- 
bution systems for the contiguous Mary- 
land counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges. A tri-county sewer project is being 
developed in the Portland, Oregon, area 
through the cooperation of Multnomah, 
Washington, and Clackamas counties. 

St. Louis (Missouri) County and city 
have established a metropolitan sewer dis- 
trict, and Wayne County, Michigan, par- 
ticipates in a metropolitan sewer and sewage 
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disposal system which provides service to the 
county exclusive of Detroit. Kenton County 
(Cincinnati), Kentucky, reports formation 
of a separate commission to supply and 
distribute water. 

Other significant developments in the 
utility area are reported from Marion Coun- 
ty (Indianapolis), Indiana, and San Fran- 
cisco city and County where both counties 
own and operate municipal transportation 
systems. 

Metropolitanism. As Victor Jones reported 
in the 1954 Municipal Year Book, “The met- 
ropolitan county has been admitted at last 
to the family of urban governments.” Evi- 
dence is at hand from a number of metro- 
politan areas to support this view. The Dade 
County (Miami), Florida, government be- 
gan operations recently with a strengthened 
county government and a federated plan of 
urban services. 

Recommendations have been made in 
several areas to strengthen county govern- 
ment: Harris County (Houston), Texas— 
county home rule and division of functions 
between the city and county; Sacramen- 
to County (Sacramento), California—city- 
county consolidation; Davidson County 
(Nashville), Tennessee—city-county consoli- 
dation; Fairfax County (Washington, D.C., 
area), Virginia—strengthened metropolitan 
county government. 

Intergovernmental Cooperation. The response 
to a survey question concerning intergovern- 
mental cooperation was exceedingly encour- 
aging. A total of 82 of the 96 reporting 
counties reports that they have taken meas- 
ures to coordinate their activities with other 
local government units in the area. More 
than half report their greatest activity in the 
area of community-wide planning units. 
Multnomah County (Portland), Oregon, 
which has its own full time planning staff, 
participates in and assists in financing a met- 
ropolitan planning commission embracing 
three counties. Montgomery County (Day- 
ton), Ohio; Montgomery County, Mary- 
land; Shelby County (Memphis), Tennes- 
see; and Wayne County (Detroit), Michi- 
gan, are members of their respective regional 
planning commissions. These area or district 
commissions provide general area planning 


and promote district planning cooperation 
among local communities. 

One unmistakable trend among the re- 
porting counties is their efforts to coordinate 
their activities and programs through peri- 
odic meetings with representatives from oth- 
er governments. Wayne County, Michigan, 
and representatives from six other counties in 
the Detroit metropolitan area work through 
an intercounty supervisors committee on 
such projects as water, sewers, drainage, 
flood control, recreation, and ports. St. Louis 
County, Missouri, has recently established 
a joint committee of the 94 municipalities 
in the county and the county government 
to try and coordinate their problems. Salem 
County, New Jersey, reports joint member- 
ship in the Southern New Jersey Develop- 
ment Council, and Spokane County, Wash- 
ington, is working with the city of Spokane 
on the construction of a municipal stadium. 

Sharing of facilities and equipment and 
joint financing of facilities are reported by 
a significant number of urban counties. 
Greatest activity is in the area of joint 
financing of hospitals, public welfare, roads, 
and harbor planning. In Tennessee, Shelby 
County and the city of Memphis are jeintly 
financing flood control and health and wel- 
fare programs. Tarrant County, Texas, re- 
ports cooperative financing with the city of 
Fort Worth on the construction of city- 
county hospital. 

Planning Units. Do most counties have a 
planning unit? According to questionnaire 
replies to this question, fully 80 per cent of 
the reporting urban counties have planning 
units. Fewer than 20 per cent report a total 
absence of some form of planning representa- 
tion either on an area-wide planning body 
or through an informal planning coordinat- 
ing committee. 

Airport Ownership. Based upon replies to 
an inquiry about airport ownership, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the counties do own or 
operate an airport. Of the 24 counties indi- 
cating ownership, 17 report full ownership, 
and seven report that the airport is owned 
and operated with another governmental 
agency. For the most part, joint ownership 
is a result of bi-county agreements or special 
airport authorities. Northampton County, 
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Pennsylvania, jointly finances the Lehigh- 
Northampton Airport Authority with Le- 
high County and the cities of Allentown, 
Bethlehem, and Easton. The Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre Airport is operated under a 
bi-county agreement between the Pennsyl- 
vania counties of Luzerne and Lackawanna. 

Sacramento County (California), and city 
typify intergovernmental cooperation in the 
field of airport planning. Togetherthey are 
financing a complete survey of their area’s 
airport facilities and needs. 

New Functions Acquired. While the primary 
emphasis of this survey is placed on a general 
résumé of developments in urban counties 
during 1957, particular interest surrounds 
the replies received concerning the govern- 
mental activities which have been trans- 
ferred from cities to the county in the last 
five years. Among the 96 responding coun- 
ties, almost 70 per cent make some comment 
as to functions transferred, or transfers that 
are under study or contemplated. 

Civil defense, election registration, area- 
wide property tax assessment and collection, 
and health and welfare activities are the 
most numerous functions which counties 
have acquired since 1953. Contemplated 
transfer studies range from an over-all survey 
of county activities in Hillsborough County 
(Tampa), Florida, to a study of dog pound 
operations in Sacramento County, Cali- 
fornia. 

Many of the transferred governmental 
activities are jointly administered with cities 
and other governmental units. In Michigan, 
Saginaw County jointly administers a newly 
established community college district; Jack- 
son County jointly administers planning; and 
Wayne County jointly administers library 
service. Pinellas County (St. Petersburg), 
Florida, reports joint city-county planning 
functions. Lucas County (Toledo), Ohio, 
reports city-county administration of port 
facilities. Outright transfer of juvenile cor- 


rection activities including courts and deten- 
tion homes are reported in Oklahoma Coun- 
ty (Oklahoma City), Oklahoma, and Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland), Ohio. 

The greatest activity in the heretofore 
municipal function of urban renewal is re- 
ported in Yolo County, California, and 
Davidson County, Tennessee. 

Within this survey, however, there is an 
exception to the general transferring of ac- 
tivities from the city to the county. Accord- 
ing to the county manager, Montgomery 
County, Maryland, historically has first ini- 
tiated the service and, upon request, made 
the service available to the surrounding mu- 
nicipalities. 

Conclusions. Make no mistake about it, the 
sleepy, rural past of county government is 
gone forever. Across America, the trend of 
the second half of our century is toward ex- 
panded county functions and activities. To- 
day, in two-thirds of the 174 metropolitan 
areas, an area where seven out of 10 Ameri- 
cans live, a single county has jurisdiction 
over the entire area. This tremendous ex- 
plosion of population away from the core of 
our Cities to the surrounding areas has given 
rise to a number of complex county prob- 
lems. 

County officials are aware that many 
organizational and operational weaknesses 
must be overcome if counties are to discharge 
their important new responsibilities. To help 
them meet these challenges, they have or- 
ganized state associations in 43 states and 
have formed a National Association of Coun- 
ty Officials with offices in Washington, D.C. 
This is a nonprofit organization which pro- 
vides general research and information serv- 
ices and county leadership in urban prob- 
lems. As part of its service program, this 
association developed and distributed the 
survey outline which serves as the basis for 
this study. 
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City Organizes To Work with 
Problem Families 


ORTLAND, Maine, has established a 
problem family committee, composed of 
key city employees, to deal with the hard core 
of families in the city that bring about a 
disproportionate number of municipal prob- 
lems relating to substandard housing, pov- 
erty, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, and 
truancy. It is estimated that about 1 per cent 
of the families in Portland, 260 families or 
770 people, comprise the problem families. 
To provide a coordinated approach to 
this group, the problem family committee 
was organized on September 18, 1957, and 
has met twice a month since that time. The 
committee has nine members with the city 
manager as chairman. Other members come 
from the departments of health, welfare, 
schools, and police. At each meeting the 
departmental representatives exchange in- 
formation and discuss each family, case by 
case. The committee has limited its case 
load to seven cases at this stage. The dis- 
cussions are usually related to the areas 
encompassed by the participating depart- 
ments: health—physical and mental health, 
housing, and environmental conditions; wel- 
fare—economic well being through assist- 
ance, guidance, and individual case work; 
schools—education, truancy, and delinquen- 
cy; and police—delinquency, alcoholism, 
and crime. 

The committee has been successful in 
channeling the efforts of city departments, 
but it is also aware that it cannot do the 
job alone. It is hoped eventually that the 
resources of local private agencies can be 
used in cooperation with municipal agencies. 
A start has been made by inviting represent- 
atives of other agencies to attend meetings 
as guests, and both the counselor for alco- 
holic rehabilitation and the municipal court 
judge have attended meetings. 

It is too early to judge the effectiveness 
of the program, but it is hoped that in the 
long run there will be a reduction in the 


case load of repeater families with which 
several departments are working. 

Results are difficult to measure and can- 
not be expected to be spectacular. There is 
evidence, however, that the exchange of in- 
formation and the development of a co- 
ordinated approach to each family has 
achieved some measure of success in a few 
instances.—JULIAN H. Orr, city manager, 
Portland. 


Adopts Public Safety Patrol To 
Cover 100 Square Miles 


ACED with the problem of adequate 

public safety coverage throughout its 

100 square miles, the newly incorporated city 

of Fremont, California (26,788), has started 
a public safety patrol program. 

Upon incorporation in 1956, the city in- 
herited five fire departments well housed and 
well equipped but very badly undermanned. 
In welding these five departments into one 
Fremont Fire Department it was apparent 
that although the number of fires was not 
large there was a vast amount of territory 
to protect. 

Under present contractual arrangements, 
the Alameda County Sheriff's Department 
provides municipal police service, although 
the city plans to establish its own police 
department in the next fiscal year. To meet 
the problems of such large area, the city 
decided to put some firemen in public safety 
patrol cars rather than have them remain 
at the stations. Three radio-equipped station 
wagons were purchased, and minor fire 
fighting and first-aid equipment was in- 
stalled. After special training in traffic en- 
forcement and basic police duties, the fire- 
man’s title was changed to “Public Safety 
Officer” and the patrol inaugurated. 

The public safety officer’s primary re- 
sponsibility is fire prevention and fire fight- 
ing, and the cars respond to all fires within 
their district. The public safety officers also 
have traffic enforcement duties and assist at 
accidents and other emergencies. The public 
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safety officers’ salaries were increased signifi- 
cantly from a monthly salary range of 
$377-$459 to $405-$493. 

A standard uniform was designed which 
will also be worn by the new police per- 
sonnel when the police department is estab- 
lished. At that time, police officers will be 
classified as public safety officers, and, al- 
though primarily law enforcement em- 
ployees, they will receive special training in 
fire fighting and fire prevention. 

Although the program has been in opera- 
tion only six months, three results have been 
noted: 

1. The public safety officers themselves 
are enthusiastic about the program and pre- 
fer to be in the field on patrol rather than 
performing minor chores at the fire stations 
or just sitting and waiting for something to 
happen. 

2. There has been a marked increase in 
the number of fire inspections, better control 
of the issuance of burning permits, and 
quicker response to fire calls. In fact, several 
minor fires have been controlled by public 
safety officers and fire apparatus ordered 
returned to the station by radio. Several fires 
in rural areas have been discovered by the 
patrol and reported in time to keep damage 
to a minimum. 

3. The public safety officers write traffic 
citations and assist in traffic control at acci- 
dents and in other emergencies. 

The major reason for the initial success 
of this program in Fremont is the coopera- 
tive attitude displayed by the fire chief and 
the men in planning this drastic departure 
from traditional methods of fire department 
operation.—F. R. Coop, city manager, Fre- 
mont. 


Establishes Standards for Compre- 
hensive Street Inventory 


RAND Haven, Michigan (9,536), has 
established standards for rating and 
grading streets as part of the 10-year capital 
improvement program. City employees are 
engaged in a comprehensive inventory of all 
streets and are applying the same classifica- 
tion standards to all streets. 
Four broad groupings have been set up 
for excellent; good, fair, and poor. Within 
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each group a brief check list is provided for 
pavement, curb and gutter, drainage, and 
street width in relation to automobile traffic. 
The plan was developed by the city engineer, 
the street superintendent, the city manager, 
and the assistant city manager to forecast 
future street needs, assign priorities, and 
incorporate improvements in the 10-year 
capital program. The new classification 
method has been found to be simpler and 
faster than the former method of street-to- 
street comparisons. 

The information is being recorded so that 
maps can be prepared for speakers to use 
before public groups. Some of the maps that 
will be prepared for informational purposes 
include a type-of-pavement map to show by 
color code the five types of street surfaces 
in the city, a map showing traffic patterns 
within the city, and “condition” maps show- 
ing present streets in relation to need for 
concrete, bituminous concrete, and other 
types of street surfaces. 


Reviews Status of Federal Grants 
for Urban Planning 


INCE August, 1954, 22 state and territo- 

rial planning agencies have taken advan- 
tage of the federal urban planning assistance 
program. In addition 11 states have sub- 
mitted or are preparing to submit applica- 
tions. At present 568 small cities have re- 
ceived planning assistance under approved 
projects, and 176 have filed requests for aid. 
Forty-one metropolitan or regional areas 
have been given planning grants, and 16 
more are being considered. Federal grants 
are channeled through state agencies, and 
federal assistance is available only to metro- 
politan areas and cities under 25,000 popu- 
lation. 

Richard L. Steiner, commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration, in a speech at the 
annual conference of the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies, point- 
ed out that hundreds of communities have 
embarked on planning programs which most 
would not have taken if federal aid had not 
been available. He stated that the program 
encourages states to assume greater respon- 
sibility for the proper development of their 
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cities. Prior to the program very few states 
offered more than token help to their small 
cities on problems of physical growth. 

. Commissioner Steiner felt that the larger 
and more mature cities when faced with 
growing metropolitan problems will need 
state help in planning since the state often 
is the only jurisdiction broad enough to 
encompass all interests. He expressed the 
hope that the program will be broadened 
to include federal aid to other types of 
planning such as those related to rural areas, 
unincorporated communities, and water 
sheds. 


Issues Report on Local Govern- 
ment Structure 


HE composition and structure of local 
governments in each of the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, is set forth in a recent 
report of the Bureau of the Census entitled 
Local Government Structure (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The report is part of the 1957 Census 
of Governments and was issued as a compan- 
ion to two other recent Census publications, 
Governments in the United States and Local 
Government in Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
Information is shown for each state on 
counties, municipalities, townships, school 
districts, special districts, and various dis- 
tricts and authorities that are subordinate 
to other local governments. The report sum- 
marizes methods for establishment of local 
governments, the basis of selection of their 
governing bodies, the standards for classifi- 
cation of municipal governments, and de- 
scriptions of the major special district gov- 
ernments. 


Shows Governmental Overlapping 
in Metropolitan Areas 


RECENT publication by the United 
States Bureau of Census (see City Hall 
Bookshelf) shows that 15,658 local govern- 
mental units exist in the 174 standard metro- 
politan areas. These areas contain 3,422 in- 
corporated municipalities—an increase of 
170 since 1952. In addition, the areas have 
2,317 township governments which, except 
for New England and the middle Atlantic 
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areas, provide very limited municipal serv- 
ices. 

The metropolitan areas are complicated 
further by the existence of 266 county gov- 
ernments and 3,180 special districts. Finally, 
they have 6,473 school districts—a decrease 
of 1,633 since 1952, mostly due to reorgani- 
zation and consolidation. 

Despite the fact that many governmental 
units exist in these populated areas, many of 
these units serve limited population groups. 
Some 1,237 municipalities have less than 
1,000 inhabitants each, and an additional 
753 have only 1,000 to 2,499 inhabitants. 
Some of the school systems also are ex- 
tremely small. A total of 2,045 have less than 
50 pupils each, and an additional 774 sys- 
tems have between 50 and 149 pupils. 


City Departments Responsible for 
Sick Leave Control 


ICK leave usage has been reduced by al- 

most 50 per cent for St. Louis, Missouri, 

city employees since adoption of a new sick 
leave policy on July 3, 1955. 

Basically the ‘system provides for sick 
leave with pay, at the discretion of the 
appointing authority, with no minimum 
service requirement, no accrual of sick leave, 
and no maximum amount of sick leave. 
Formerly sick leave with pay was granted 
at the rate of one and one-half working days 
per month up to a maximum of 90 working 
days. 

By city ordinance, responsibility for sick 
leave control is placed upon the appointing 
authority (usually city department heads) 
with control exercised down the line by 
bureau and division heads, supervisors, and 
foremen. Appointing authorities are charged 
with giving due consideration to criteria 
established in the ordinance including “.. . 
length of service of employees; past perform- 
ance of duties; previous use of sick leave with 
pay; attendance; ability of the operating 
unit to absorb work of the employee on sick 
leave with pay without the addition of new 
personnel; and such other factors as will give 
equitable consideration to the interests of 
the employee, the taxpayer, and the city 
service,” 
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Each appointing authority must submit 
bi-weekly reports to the department of per- 
sonnel on sick leave authorized and taken 
‘together with information on other kinds of 
absences and overtime work. In addition 
appointing authorities are allowed to re- 
move employees from the payroll (docking) 
for unauthorized sick leave or abuse of sick 
leave privileges. 

The new system has brought a number of 
advantages. It has strengthened line manage- 
ment by providing greater control over at- 
tendance and absence of employees. It has 
provided a more equitable arrangement for 
hardship cases where valuable employees are 
incapacitated through severe illness for long 
periods of time. In a case of this kind, weight 
can be given to length of service, past per- 
formance, and previous use of sick leave. 
Employees can be required to justify their 
sick leave and to consider sick leave as time 
off to be taken when needed, not as an 
employee benefit to be used to the limit of 
the sick leave accumulated. Finally, the new 
plan has brought a considerable savings in 
money to the city and better service to the 
public. Formerly sick leave averaged about 
eight days per year per employee. During 
the latest fiscal year, the new plan has re- 
duced sick leave to an average of 4.6 days 
per year per employee. 

A possible disadvantage in the system 
would be the opportunity for unfair and 
arbitrary action on the part of the appoint- 
ing authority. With 32 months of experience, 
however, no employees have filed appeals 
to the director of personnel or to the civil 
service commission charging unfair action in 
granting or refusing paid sick leave.—R. 
E.uiotr Scearce, director of personnel, St. 
Louis. 


Recruitment Guide for Policemen 
and Firemen 


NNOUNCEMENTS, tests, and other 
phases of personnel selections are set 
forth in How To Recruit and Select Policemen and 
Firemen, recently published by the Public Per- 
sonnel Association (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
The book is intended as a guide for police 
chiefs, fire chiefs, and other city officials who 
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do not have the technical staff available for 
a comprehensive recruitment program. 

Separate sections of the report deal with 
entrance qualifications, examination an- 
nouncements, application forms, and other 
steps in recruitment; review of written appli- 
cations, written and oral tests, and other 
steps in the testing procedure; and further 
checking of applicants including physical 
agility, psychiatric examinations, character 
investigations, and the probationary period. 

The appendix includes sample examina- 
tion announcements and publicity materials, 
application forms, a personal history ques- 
tionnaire, and other forms and guides for 
the recruitment process. 


Supreme Court Upholds Local 
Taxes on Federal Property 


HE United States Supreme Court, in 

three decisions handed down on March 
3, held in effect that real and personal 
property taxes can be levied on federal 
government properties when used by private 
business in operations for profit. The effect 
of these decisions is to reopen the entire field 
of local government taxation of federal real 
and personal property whenever such prop- 
erty is being used by private business in 
profit-making operations. 

Two of the cases involved a 1953 Michi- 
gan law providing that when real property, 
otherwise exempt from taxation, is leased 
or otherwise made available for use by 
private business conducted for profit, it 
shall be subject to taxation in the same way 
as if the business owned the property (United 
States of America and Borg-Warner Corporation 
v. City of Detroit and United States of America 
v. Township of Muskegon and Continental 
Motors Corporation v. Township of Muskegon). 
The Borg-Warner Corporation has leased a 
government-owned plant for its own use. 
The Continental Motors Corporation was 
using a federally owned plant to fulfill 
federal government contracts. The court 
decision was seven to two. 

The third case (City of Detroit v. The 
Murray Corporation of American and the United 
States of America) involved personal property 
taxes on a subcontractor producing airplane 
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parts for the federal government. Personal 
property taxes were levied even though the 
contract for the Murray Corporation pro- 
vided that title to all parts, materials, and 
work in process was vested in the United 
States as partial payments were made. The 
Murray Corporation retained possession of 
work in process with title vested in the 
United States government. The court de- 
cision was by a five-to-four margin. The 
majority held that the tax was a “levy on a 
private party possessing government prop- 
erty that it was using or processing in the 
course of its business.” 


Federal Measures Urged To Stem 
Unemployment 


HE president of the American Munici- 

pal Association, in a letter to President 
Eisenhower, has urged consideration of a 
broad federal government program to stem 
the rising level of unemployment. The letter 
from Mayor George Christopher of San 
Francisco pointed out that “We have ad- 
ministrative machinery at all levels of gov- 
ernment necessary to rapidly translate local 
backlogs of public works plans into imme- 
diate construction in urban areas.” 

The American Municipal Association, 
through Mayor Christopher’s letter, specifi- 
cally recommended the following steps for 
the 1958-59 fiscal year: 

Airports—an increase of $100 million in 
federal matching in addition to the $63 mil- 
lion already authorized. 

Sewage treatment plants—federal aid of 
$100 million in addition to the $50 million 
already authorized and removal of the grant 
limitation of $250,000. 

Hospitals—federal grants of $379 million 
to supplement the $121 million already au- 
thorized. 

Highways—accelerating construction of 
the interstate highway system and making 
available immediately $100 million of addi- 
tional federal matching funds for state high- 
ways in urban areas. 
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Urban renewal—an increase in federal 
matching funds of $150 million to bring the 
total federal share to $500 million per year. 

Public housing—accelerating the pro- 
gram to provide assistance for the estimated 
247,000 families being displaced by federal- 
ly aided highway programs and urban re- 
newal projects. 

The recommended increases in grant au- 
thorizations would total $829 million for the 
1958-59 fiscal year over and above present 
federal authorizations for these programs. 


FCC Denies Petition for Ground- 
Wave Radio 


HE Federal Communications Commis- 

sion has denied a San Jose, California, 
petition for a radio frequency to establish, 
on an experimental basis, an emergency 
ground-wave alarm system. 

The city has been conducting limited ex- 
periments since 1950 and wished to extend 
the service for more extensive field tests. The 
system involves a small, inexpensive, and 
low-battery-power transmitter buried in the 
ground together with a directional antenna. 
The apparatus is sealed in a plastic bag. An 
alarm box with a telephone handset, 
mounted on a pole, is connected to the 
transmitter, and the signal is transmitted 
through the ground for a distance of one to 
two miles. The system would completely re- 
place telegraphic and telephonic alarm sys- 
tems and would permit two-way conversa- 
tion plus signal transmissions. 

The FCC stated that telephone, tele- 
graph, or microwave facilities can be used 
equally well and that frequency needs for 
the proposed system were within channels so 
congested that reassignment “‘is virtually 
impossible.”” The Commission stated also 
that justification on the basis only of lower 
operating costs for the proposed system is not 
sufficient in relation to needs of other users 
of radio frequencies. 





What Cities Are Doing 





City Sponsors TV Programs 

HE CITY of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, sponsors 

a 15-minute evening television program each 
week with time donated by the station. City 
Manager D. G. Weiford conducts all programs. 
The programs are varied and include debates, 
question-and-answer panel shows, analyses of 
planned municipal projects, discussions with visu- 
al aids of major governmental problems, and 
programs devoted to the pros and cons of current 
issues. Once each month a member of the city 
council joins the city manager in an unrehearsed, 
question-and-answer program. Two citizens serve 
as questioners. The council members rotate so 
that all councilmen participate in this series. The 
citizens who are selected to ask questions on these 
programs frequently have a record of opposition 
to the council-manager plan. 


Ordinances Adopted 

Santa Monica has passed an ordinance which 
prohibits furnishing or possession with intent to 
sell to minors any printed matter portraying 
violent bloodshed, immorality, or horror... . 
Sparklers are prohibited in Wauwatosa, Wiscon- 
sin, except by public authorities, private persons, 
and certain other organizations. . . . Detroit re- 
quires new structures to provide home incinera- 
tors or garbage disposal units. . .. Tampa, Flor- 
ida, amended its resisting arrest ordinance to 
include a person who refuses to give police officers 
active aid and assistance in apprehending any 
person accused of a crime. ... In White Plains, 
New York, a person applying for taxicab license 
must submit a certificate of medical examination. 


Council Seating Arrangements 

The Evanston, Illinois, city council is experi- 
menting with a new seating arrangement for 
council meetings to provide more informality, a 
better view of councilmen from the audience, and 
better visibility and sound for council sessions. 
Seats for the 18 city councilmen are arranged ina 
U shape in the front of the council chamber so 
that 16 of the 18 of the members sit approximate- 
ly at right angles to the audience. The mayor and 
other city officials are seated so that they face all 
of the councilmen and the audience. Formerly 


the council members were arranged in two rows 
in a slight semicircle so that all had their backs to 
the audience. The change was made at the sug- 
gestion of one of the councilmen who had sur- 
veyed the practices of neighboring communities 
and pointed out the advantages both to council- 
men and the public in being able to see and hear 
better during council sessions. 


Library Promotes City Reports 

The Richmond, California, public library 
regularly lists publications of the city government 
in its monthly bulletin which is circulated without 
charge. The bulletin lists new books added to 
the library under fiction, westerns, business and 
management, and other subject headings and 
includes a section on the first page for “Your 
City as Publisher.” The bulletin for January, 
1958, listed studies by the planning department 
on commercial development, metropolitan area 
planning, residential redevelopment, and other 
subjects; studies by other agencies on economic 
growth, industrial development, and automobile 
traffic; and the 1957-1958 city budget and annual 
financial report for the latest fiscal year. 


Recent Finance News 

Upland, California (11,000), has begun the 
mechanization of city accounting. The first step 
involved the preparation of a new chart of ac- 
counts. The second step, recently completed, was 
adoption of mechanized accounting. The third 
step, to be completed during 1958, will involve 
complete centralization of the city accounting 
system in the department of finance. .. . Glen- 
dale, California, has increased the collection of 
delinquent rubbish charges through personal 
visits from city employees. A representative of 
the finance division has been visiting householders 
and businessmen with delinquent accounts to 
explain the rubbish collection service and to point 
out the court costs and other effects that can be 
avoided by prompt payment. During 1957 the 
city reduced the delinquencies from $15,986 to 
$5,201. ... The Maryland Court of Appeals has 
upheld an act of the state legislature allowing 
the city of Frostburg to enter into an agreement 
with any manufacturing company for purchase 
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of lands or buildings on a 25-year installment 
plan. The city is authorized to issue up to 
$100,000 in municipal bonds for factory con- 
struction. Previously this action taken by the 1953 
legislature was ruled unconstitutional by a lower 
court. Because of this decision other Maryland 
cities are expected to take similar action in the 
promotion of new industry. 


Municipal Radio Reports 

Town Manager Harry G. Hug, Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia, telephones the local radio station each 
morning upon arrival at the town hall. The 
manager’s radio report is then transmitted di- 
rectly from the manager’s office to the radio 
audience to describe events in the town govern- 
ment that affect the citizens in the community. 
The program usually includes brief reports on 
town services and activities, summaries of town 
meetings, reports on road conditions, and other 
matters. . . . A 30-minute radio program is broad- 
cast once each month over a local station in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, to present municipal 
news. The program, called “Municipal Report- 
er,” involves a question-and-answer period, a 
general discussion period, and an employee-of- 
the-month award. The award is made by the 
radio station in the form of a $50 savings bond 
to the city government employee who has con- 
tributed the most to city services during that 
period. 


Prepares Capital Budget Guide 

An operating guide for city departments to 
use in preparing capital budget requests has 
been issued by Madison, Wisconsin. The manual 
includes three basic forms for submitting requests 
for the capital budget period of one year and 
the capital improvement program period of six 
years. The forms include requests for motor ve- 
hicles and equipment, separate forms for each 
capital project, and summary forms to recapitu- 
late the capital requests for each city department 
and agency. The capital budgeting program in- 
cludes revenue forecasting, departmental plan- 
ning, analysis of individual projects, assignment 
of project priorities, and integration of projects 
on a city-wide basis. The capital budget and 
improvement programs are designed to include all 
projects requiring borrowing, land purchases in 
excess of $3,000, new construction in excess of 
$5,000, major alterations to buildings and struc- 
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tures, land improvements in excess of $5,000, 
major equipment for new buildings, and motor 
vehicles valued above $5,000 and with a life 
expectancy of more than five years. The capital 
budget and improvement programs include all 
general city departments, the board of education, 
the vocational school, the public library, and the 
water, parking, and sewer utilities. 


Guides for Councils and Boards 

Junction City, Kansas, furnishes each city 
commissioner with a plastic covered notebook 
with his name printed on the cover in gold. Each 
notebook contains a copy of the budget report 
from the city manager, agendas and minutes of 
all meetings, reports from the city manager, a 
thin spiral ring notebook for the commissioners’ 
own notes, and copies of any correspondence that 
require policy decisions. The notebooks are kept 
at the city hall and are kept current before being 
placed at the commissioners’ desks at each meet- 
ing....San Antonio, Texas, recently issued a 
booklet to serve as a guide for all of the adminis- 
trative and advisory boards to the city govern- 
ment. A copy was sent to each board member. 
The guide includes a brief legal citation; the com- 
position, appointment, and terms of board mem- 
bers; the powers and duties of each agency; 
hearing procedures; and types and schedules of 
board meetings. The booklet includes a letter of 
transmittal from the mayor. 


Issues City Insurance Manual 

San Antonio, Texas, has issued an insurance 
manual as a guide to department heads and other 
key city employees to the insurance program and 
coverage for the city. The manual includes step- 
by-step procedures for reporting accidents and 
losses, theft of property, personal injury cases, and 
the preparation and submission of reports where 
insurance coverage may be involved. Another 
section describes the insurance coverage for the 
city government including public liability insur- 
ance, fidelity bonds, automobile and equipment 
insurance, explosion insurance, check protection 
policies, and other types of coverage. The manual 
includes a glossary of technical insurance terms 
and a listing of all policies carried by the city 
identifying the type of policy, the name of the 
insurance carrier, dates for the policy, and a brief 
description of the type of coverage. 
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Forty States Have Urban Renewal 


Forty states now have urban renewal enabling 
legislation. In 1957, 27 state legislatures took 
action either to adopt new or amend old legisla- 
tion. Of these states, nine adopted new enabling 
legislation for both redevelopment and renewal, 
10 states expanded redevelopment legislation to 
include renewal, and eight states amended exist- 
ing laws to make them more effective. Eight 
states (Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming) still have no enabling legislation to permit 
communities within their boundaries to carry out 
urban renewal activity. Florida has legislation 
that applies only to Tampa; while Maine has 
it for Portland and Bangor. 


Closes Alleys for Play Areas 


Detroit is creating neighborhood play areas 
by closing off certain backyard alleys. When 
alleys are closed to all automobile traffic the 
extra space can be used to form a safe playground 
for small children in the interior of blocks. The 
plan is practicable because the alleys are used 
only for public refuse collection. Streets and 
driveways are used for access to automobile ga- 
rages. A play area can be created when all of 
the property owners in the block petition the 
city plan commission for an alley closing. If 
consent cannot be obtained from all property 
owners, the alley closing still can be secured 
through a court order if two-thirds of the property 
owners sign a petition. To facilitate alley closings, 
the department of public works is changing refuse 
collections to permit regular pickups from street 
frontages. 


New Performance Rating System 


Cincinnati has developed a new performance 
rating system to replace a system that had been 
used for more than 25 years. The new rating sys- 
tem is designed to improve employee perform- 
ance and morale by pointing out and describing 
an employee’s assets and deficiencies. The form 
is printed on a three-copy, snap-out carbon set 
and consists of 11 factors which can be rated ona 
five-point scale—unsatisfactory, improvement 
needed, average, above average, and outstand- 
ing. A suggestion of how to improve must accom- 
pany an “improvement needed” rating, and spe- 
cific reasons must be given for either an “out- 
standing” or an “unsatisfactory” rating. City em- 
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ployees will be rated annually, and rating periods 
will be staggered with each department choosing 
a convenient month to submit its reports. The 
same form will be used to rate new employees 
upon completion of the three-month probation- 
ary period. The rating will be done in all cases by 
the employee’s immediate supervisor and re- 
viewed by a supervisor at the next level. The city 
personnel department will conduct supervisory 
training sessions and review and tabulate the 
ratings. 


Adjust Firemen’s Work Week 

Illinois cities are adjusting firemen’s work 
weeks to comply with a state statute which 
prescribes the 56-hour week for firemen in all 
cities over 13,000 population. A number of cities 
are adopting three shifts with 24 hours on and 48 
hours off including Peoria, Dixon, Galesburg, Ke- 
wanee, Urbana, Mattoon, Springfield, Decatur, 
and Bloomington. Still other cities are meeting 
the 56-hour week in a variety of ways. Rockford 
is alternating 24-hour and eight-hour shifts. In 
East Moline firemen will work a 16-hour shift 
the first day, an eight-hour shift the second day, 
and be off the third day. Ottawa will establish 
a work week of four, eight-hour shifts and two, 
12-hour shifts per week. The city is removing 
all sleeping facilities for firemen. Quincy firemen 
will have 12 hours on and 24 hours off. Waukegan 
has gone to a three platoon system with eight- 
hour shifts changing at 7:00 a.m., 3:00 p.m., and 
11:00 p.m. 


To Eliminate Substandard Homes 

Three California cities have active programs 
for the control and elimination of substandard 
houses and other buildings. In 1956, Redding 
began a continuing inspection of houses and 
other buildings with the city building inspector 
and fire marshal. In 18 months the program has 
brought about the demolition of 135 buildings 
without the city having to resort to condemnation 
procedures. The structures have included apart- 
ment buildings, single-family dwellings, storage 
and accessory buildings, private garages, barns, 
commercial buildings, and schools. All inspec- 
tions are made with the knowledge of the owner, 
and the city makes every effort to give the owner 
time for remodeling to bring the structure up 
to code standards. Pasadena has begun its seventh 
year of rehabilitation of substandard areas in- 
volving inspection by personnel representing the 
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city building, fire, and health departments. The 
inspectors devote two half-days per week to this 
type of work. San Gabriel has had more than 
14 months of successful experience in a coor- 
dinated program to eliminate substandard dwell- 
ings and other structures. The city fire, building, 
and health departments have consolidated their 
efforts in an “operation cleanup” (see Pusic 
MANAGEMENT, January, 1958, p. 13). 


Financing a New City Hall 

Costa Mesa, California, financed construction 
of its new city hall through a lease-purchase plan. 
Using the name and credit of a volunteer citizen, 
the city negotiated directly with a local savings 
and loan association for the leasing of the build- 
ing for 18 years at an annual rental payment of 
$12,300 with the additional stipulation that the 
building and site shall become property of the 
city at the end of the lease period. The citizen is 
protected from tax liability by a corporation com- 
prised of himself and his family which was set up 
for the sole purpose of financing the city hall 
project. Under an original proposal with a pri- 
vate investor, the city would have been required 
to pay $6,250 semi-annually for 25 years, with an 
additional $45,000 purchase price for the build- 
ing at the end of the period for a total cost of 
$100,000 more than it will now pay. 


Income on Short-Term Investments 

The town of West Hartford, Connecticut 
(44,402), earned $63,552 during the 1957-58 
fiscal year on the short-term investment of idle 
funds. Of this amount, $16,368 was earned from 
the investment of unexpended balances of bond 
issues. The investments were made in United 
States Treasury certificates and bills and in tax 
anticipation certificates with maturities ranging 
from one month to eight months. A report from 
the town treasurer points to three favorable fac- 
tors contributing to high-income: (1) favorable 
interest rates bringing effective yields as high as 
3.5 per cent; (2) the unexpended balances of bond 
issues that were available for investment for one 
to five months; and (3) expenditure planning to 
permit the maximum investment in maturities 
of fairly long duration. 


Adopts Subdivision Ordinance 
Wayne, Michigan, has adopted a new sub- 
division ordinance to fulfill one of the require- 
ments for its $3,000,000 urban renewal program. 
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The ordinance provides for a plat act agreement 
which authorizes the village to dedicate certain 
land for public sites. The planning commission 
may require the dedication or reservation of land 
within the subdivision when the master plan indi- 
cates that a proposed park, playground, school, 
or other public site will be located in whole or in 
part in the subdivision. Furthermore, the plan- 
ning commission may require similar dedication 
of sites not anticipated in the master plan if the 
characteristics of the subdivision, especially large 
scale neighborhoods, make them necessary. Such 
an agreement is relatively new in the state of 
Michigan, and the city has already successfully 
defended itself in a $150,000 suit brought by a 
developer charging duress. 


Adopts Recreation Policy 

Dania, Florida (5,680), has adopted a policy 
statement for the use of municipal recreational 
facilities by individuals and organized groups. 
The policy was prepared by the recreation di- 
rector, approved by the recreation commission, 
and adopted as official policy by the city com- 
mission. The statement provides permit and reg- 
istration procedures for baseball diamonds, a 
recreation building, a community pavilion, shuf- 
fleboard courts, and tennis courts. Procedures are 
outlined for registration, time for use of facility, 
behavior of participants, and clean-up after the 
event. Eligibility for use of facilities is limited 
to persons residing in the city. Where necessary, 
the recreation director can notify parents of 
acts of misbehavior and disorderly conduct by 
youngsters and may hold hearings on such cases 
with the approval of the chief of police. Regula- 
tions also are provided for the use of the public 
bathing beach and the duties and responsibilities 
of life guards. 


Personnel Developments 

Twenty city division heads and assistant divi- 
sion heads in Glendale, California, are partici- 
pating in a 16-week course in report writing. The 
training is directed towards administrators whose 
jobs require accurate and concise written reports. 
The course has been developed under the civil 
service division and consists of 16 two-hour ses- 
sions. The city and the local board of education 
are sharing the costs, and instruction is being 
provided by an assistant professor of English at 
Occidental College. ... Des Moines, lowa, has 
achieved a $1,000 reduction in city insurance 
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premiums as a result of a driver training program 
for city employees plus a two-year period without 
a fatal accident....Grand Haven, Michigan 
(9,536), has adopted a new pay plan for city 
employees which combines merit and length of 
service. Each salary range has five steps with a 
6 per cent differential between each step. Salary 
increases are granted only upon recommendation 
by the department head and approval by the city 
manager. Step increases will be granted after 
intervals of six, 18, 30, and 42 months. Increases 
can be granted earlier for exceptional service. 


Recent Court Decisions 

The United States Supreme Court held, in 
the prosecution of a felon for failure to register 
with the police chief as required by a Los Angeles 
ordinance, that such a conviction without proof 
of knowledge of the duty to register is unconstitu- 
tional (Lambert v. California, 78 S. Ct. 240)....A 
court decision ruled that pin ball machines 
awarding free games are not gambling devices 
so that the city has no power by ordinance to 
declare them a public nuisance (Masters v. Kansas 
City, 294, S.W. 2d 366)... . A California educa- 
tional institution won its suit to recover property 
taxes paid to the city and the county on a student 
parking lot, homes occupied rent free by faculty 
members, and apartment houses used by married 
students (Church Divinity School v. County of Ala- 
meda, 314 p. 2d 209). 


Cities Issue Informative Leaflets 

Several cities recently have issued leaflets and 
newsletters to inform citizens on various phases of 
the city government. Raleigh, North Carolina, 
sent a series of letters to the 2,175 residents in 600 
homes in areas annexed to the city on January 1. 
The letters were signed by city department heads 
and the city manager to welcome the new citizens 
and outline city services. Arcadia, California, re- 
cently issued a report on the financial status of the 
city, the work of various city departments, and 
plans and projects for the future. Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, recently distributed the first issue of a 
newsletter which is mailed to residents in the city. 
A local newspaper in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
sets aside space each Saturday for a column to be 
written by the city manager and other city of- 
ficials. The first column, written by City Man- 
ager W. H. Carper, appeared in the January 18 
issue to describe recent annexations to the city 
and problems of city growth. Grand Haven, 
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Michigan, has published, as a supplement to the 
weekly community newspaper, a 10-year prog- 
ress report for the city. In Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, the city manager issued a four-page letter 
on the items which are to appear in the 1958 mu- 
nicipal budget. Gainesville, Florida, recently 
mailed a leaflet on dog control to all residents of 
the city. University City, Missouri, has issued a 
folder for citizens to provide information on the 
work of the city planning commission and proce- 
dures for zoning changes. 


Experiment with Pedestrian Mall 

Oxnard, California (31,000), has completed a 
one-week experiment with a pedestrian mall in 
the downtown business area. As reported in West- 
ern City magazine, a volunteer committee, ap- 
pointed by the downtown merchants association 
and the city council, planned the event. The city 
blocked off the city’s main intersection and ex- 
tended the mall for one block in four directions 
for the almost exclusive use of pedestrians. Shop- 
pers were invited to fill out questionnaires with 
comments on the experimental mall. Of the 620 
questionnaires returned, 330 favored the mall, 
246 opposed it, and 47 were indifferent. Favor- 
able comments were made on the attractiveness 
of the area; the play facilities provided for chil- 
dren; the convenience of not waiting for traffic 
lights in order to cross the street; and the feeling 
of relaxation, safety, and freedom in walking 
around the area. The complaints were on the 
lack of near-by parking, the increased traffic 
problem outside the mall’s perimeter, and the 
seeming lack of activity in the downtown area. 


Urban Planning Studies 

Basic studies for urban planning are now under 
way or will soon be started in 22 Oregon cities 
under the federal urban planning assistance pro- 
gram. The studies will be administered or co- 
ordinated by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service at the University of Oregon. The 
projects authorized to date involve $122,000 in 
federal matching funds. The studies include 
existing land use, traffic circulation, population 
trends, public improvements, economic condi- 
tions, neighborhood development, and other fac- 
tors in each urban area. The studies were au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 1954 which 
authorized the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to make grants to state planning agencies 
for planning assistance to cities under 25,000 
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population. Because Oregon had no state plan- 
ning agency, the state legislature assigned the 
function to the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service. Some of the work is being done on 
a regional basis. The Central Lane County Plan- 
ning Commission, for example, is directing the 
planning work for eight governmental units, in- 
cluding the cities of Eugene, Springfield, and 
Junction City. As reported in Western City maga- 
zine: ““The programs undertaken vary according 
to the particular needs and interests of the par- 
ticipating cities. In each case the entire urban 
area is studied as a unit.” 


Police Training Bulletins 

The Arlington County, Virginia, Police De- 
partment has begun a continuous program of in- 
service training by issuing weekly police bulletins 
on such subjects as rules of evidence, methods of 
determining intoxication, methods of investiga- 
tion, and police courtesy. The training bulletins 
are prepared by the safety-traffic bureau and are 
distributed to all members of the force at roll call. 
The policemen answer questions found at the end 
of the bulletins, and their answers are reviewed. 
The question system is not a test, and individual 
scores are not kept. However, the policemen are 
graded to determine the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and to find areas where further training 
may be needed. The system has been in effect 
since October 22, 1957, and the results have been 
greater interest in police subjects and better job 
performance. The training program is in addition 
to an 11-week recruit school and the regular pro- 
gram of pistol qualification. 


Machine Accounting and Reporting 

Highland Park, Illinois (20,480), since No- 
vember, 1957, has used machine accounting to 
facilitate the preparation of monthly financial 
reports. The city took the first step towards 
machine accounting in May, 1956, with the 
purchase of an accounting machine for general 
revenue accounts, water billing and collection, 
and preparation of payroll checks. A second 
accounting machine was purchased in the fall 
of 1957 primarily for expenditure accounting and 
also for general check-writing. The second ma- 
chine enabled the city to adopt encumbrance 
accounting and reporting. The financial report 
is prepared on the accounting machine directly 
from ledger cards to duplicating masters. The 
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masters are preprinted with account titles and 
numbers, column heads, budget figures for the 
current year, and total actual revenues for the 
previous year. After the balance of the informa- 
tion is machine posted, the report is reproduced 
on city equipment. The reports are then dis- 
tributed to the city council, city manager, city de- 
partment heads, and newspaper representatives. 
The monthly report is prepared within seven 
working days after the close of the month. 


Adopts City Housing Code 

Saginaw, Michigan, has passed a housing code 
with minimum standards for existing housing for 
sanitary facilities, light, heat, ventilation, and 
structural safety. The code will be administered 
by the chief inspector, division of permits and in- 
spections, department of engineering. The or- 
dinance provides that notification of a violation 
may be served upon the owner of the building 
either by delivering it to him personally or by 
leaving it with a responsible person at his office or 
residence, by mailing a copy through registered 
mail to his last known address, or by posting it in 
a conspicuous place on the premises. The owner 
has 10 days to file a petition for a hearing on the 
violation. All appeals are heard by the housing 
board of appeals which has the authority to per- 
mit variances to the housing code. Within 60 
days of notification, provided no petition for ap- 
peal is presented, the dwelling must be vacated 
and all the doors and windows boarded to pre- 
vent entry. 


Bond Issues for Improvement 

Voters in Mountain View, California (26,023), 
approved $10 million in general obligation bonds 
at an election held in January. The bond issues 
will finance a variety of public improvements 
including sewers, water, streets, administration 
building, fire station, storm drainage, and other 
facilities. Payments will be met from the city’s 
receipts from the 1 per cent sales tax. Esti- 
mated sales tax receipts for 1957-1958 are about 
$375,000, with an increase anticipated in each 
year because of expanded retail facilities in the 
city. The bonds will be sold over a seven-year 
period with some of the construction to begin in 
1958... . The Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority is issuing $40 million in revenue bonds 
to buy the two privately owned transit systems 
now serving the Los Angeles area. The authority, 
a state agency, was created by statute in 1957. 
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No-Charge Parking Unsuccessful 
Hackensack, New Jersey (29,000), estimates 
that it lost $7,000 to $8,000 in parking meter 
revenues by allowing free auto parking in all 
metered areas for two weeks prior to Christmas, 
1957. The city also allowed free parking in the 
four city-operated off-street parking lots in the 
central business district. All of the lots are me- 
tered. According to the News Letter of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, the principal 
handicap was that the privilege of free parking 
was greatly abused by office workers and clerks 
employed in the downtown area. Many parked 
their cars for the entire day in metered spaces. 
City officials thought the plan might have been 
more successful if a time limit of two to three 
hours had been placed on all free parking with 
strict enforcement. The city experimented with 
the free parking so that the central business 
district could meet the competition of two shop- 
ping centers located within a radius of two miles. 


Manual on Razing Buildings 


The step-by-step procedures for the razing of 
substandard buildings is set forth in a recent 
publication of the League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities (see City Hall Bookshelf). Various sections 
of the manual deal with the inspection program 
for locating substandard structures, the mechanics 
of issuing and serving a condemnation order, 
notification of property owners, court cases, re- 
moval of personal property, and vacation of 


American Water Works Association—Dallas, 
April 20-25, 1958. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Washington, D.C., May 18-22, 1958. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada—Milwaukee, June 
8-12, 1958. 

National Association of County Officials— 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13, 1958. 

National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14-17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 

American Public Works Association—Kansas 
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premises. The net cost of razing most substandard 
buildings is estimated at $400 to $1,000, a cost 
that often is uncollectible. The report points out 
that “...if a building clean-up program is to 
be instituted, the annual budget requests of the 
building department must include an item for 
razing and removal of condemned buildings. . . .” 
The manual includes a model ordinance for the 
demolition of buildings. 


Metro Plan Rejected 

Proposals for a metropolitan municipal corpo- 
ration and for a 1-mill tax levy for initial financing 
of the corporation were rejected on March 11 by 
voters in Seattle and King County, Washington. 
The metropolitan municipal corporation was 
carried by a substantial margin in Seattle but was 
turned down by the suburban areas in King 
County. Simple majorities were required for 
passage both in Seattle and in the balance of the 
county area outside Seattle. The second proposi- 
tion, to provide a 1-mill tax levy for one year to 
finance the initial operations of the corporation, 
was defeated both in the city and in the outside 
areas. The metropolitan municipal corporation 
would have been authorized to operate in three 
major areas: major transmission and disposal of 
sewage for the metropolitan area; construction, 
operation, and maintenance of high-speed mass 
transportation facilities; and metropolitan plan- 
ning including technical services, by contract, 
with municipalities. 


City, Missouri, September 28-October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 

American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30-December 3, 1958. 
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Obstacles Affecting Democratic 
Participation in Management 

¥€ RECENT years some management experts 

have voiced the principle of democratic par- 
ticipative management, sometimes known as the 
“bottom-up” school, as an invaluable tool to the 
executive in decision making and policy formu- 
lization. The advocates stress that subordinate 
employees will contribute useful and invaluable 
suggestions if they are allowed to do so freely and 
are unhampered by autocratic management. 

An administrator in considering this as a man- 
agement method should realize that there are 
several obstacles to the idea which can affect its 
purpose. 

The executive and the subordinates must ac- 
cept and understand democratic management; 
otherwise the program cannot succeed. The ex- 
ecutive, especially, must be in complete sympathy 
with the philosophy of employee participation 
in management. 

The necessity for uniform policies and practice 
throughout an organization often will not allow 
independent decision making and action. An 
organization that is tightly controlled and de- 
pendent upon strict discipline may not be able 
to delegate management responsibility to the low- 
er echelons. And the bureaucratic tradition of 
one leader with subordinate aides must be over- 
come. 

The administrator should avoid these actions: 

1. The individual sacrifices his personal phi- 
losophies and ideas in order to conform with the 
group. 

2. People agree with the group without being 
thoroughly informed of the problem in order not 
to oppose the will of the majority. 

3. Lower echelon personnel agree with their 
superiors. 

4. Individuals who are more brilliant and 
nonconforming are unacceptable to the majority 
and therefore are excluded from active participa- 
tion.—“‘The Case for Benevolent Autocracy.” 
By Robert N. McMurray, Harvard Business Review, 
January—Feburary, 1958. 


The Personal Responsibilities 
of the Executive 
N EXECUTIVE has certain personal respon- 
sibilities in connection with his duties that 
are equally as important as his responsibilities 
for policy making, organization, and manage- 
ment. These responsibilities are “‘example-set- 
ting,” “self-development, 
and “human failing.” 


” “ 


time utilization,” 


An administrator must realize that his actions, 
his attitudes, and his conversations are constantly 
being scrutinized by his subordinates and other 
people with whom he works. Consequently, an 
executive always is concerned with how he han- 
dies himself and his authority before others. 

An executive must develop as his responsi- 
bilities and job develop. No man can afford to 
relax once he has obtained an important posi- 
tion; in fact he should develop himself to meet 
and expand his achieved responsibilities. He 
must learn to take criticism and advice from 
others and to recognize and correct his failings 
and weak points. In addition, he should expect 
to improve his work performance by study, read- 
ing, association, and discussion. 

An executive must realize that another per- 
sonal aspect of his respnsibility is the utilization 
of time. He must make the most effective use of 
his time and also the time of his subordinates. 
He must realize that he should never make undue 
demands on the time of others; nor should he 
offend subordinates and visitors by seemingly 
refusing to grant some of his own time for dis- 
cussion or appointments with them. 

Finally, any administrator must realize that 
he is only a human being and is subject to 
physical and mental stresses caused by holding 
a top executive position. He should never use 
his physical strength beyond his endurance level 
and should keep himself in good health. He 
should recognize that he is subject to retirement 
or death and should provide for his succession.— 
“The More Personal Responsibilities of the Top 
Executive.” By George W. Peak. Advanced Man- 
agement, December, 1957. 
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Crrizzen ORGANIZATION FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
Conservation. By William K. Brussat. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1957. 10pp. $2. 


ComMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN RicHMOND—ITS 
PROBLEMS AND Prospects. City Manager, City 
Hall, Richmond, California. 1958. Variously 
paged. $1.75. (Survey and recommendations 
for economic stabilization of commercial areas. 
Includes extensive review of experience in 
other cities.) 


EFFects OF THE DaLitas CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
on Land VALuEs AND LanpD Usz. By William 
G. Adkins. Texas Transportation Institute, 
College Station, Texas. 1957. 87pp. (Influence 
of an urban expressway on land prices, tax 
valuations, land use, and attitudes of business- 
men and residents along the route.) 


Frince Benerits In WASHINGTON Cirtes. By Bert 
A. Balmer. Bureau of Government Research 
and Service, University of Washington, Seattle 
5. 1957. 27pp. $1.50. 


How To Recruit anp Setect PoLiceEMEN AND 
Firemen. By Robert W. Coppock and Barbara 
Brattin Coppock. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 
64pp. $5. (See p. 92.) 


Know tHe Law. By Robert L. Donigan and 
Edward C. Fisher. Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, 1804 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 1958. 442pp. $7. (Guide 
to statutory law, court cases, and court deci- 
sions on motor vehicle traffic enforcement and 
administration of justice.) 


LEADERSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH CENTuRY. By L. 
Urwick. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 
West 45 Street, New York. 1957. 88pp. $2.75. 


Loca GOVERNMENT IN STANDARD METROPOLI- 
TAN Areas. Bureau of the Census. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1957. 47pp. 40 cents. (See p. 91.) 


Loca, GovERNMENT StRucTuRE. United States 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 85pp. 55 
cents. (See p. 91.) 


MANPOWER FOR GOVERNMENT—A Decape’s Fore- 
cast. By Eli Ginzberg and James K. Anderson. 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 33pp. $2. 


MunicipaL GoveRNMENT: Home Rute; STATE 
AssisTANcE. Legislative Research Commission, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 1957. 27pp. (Presents 
proposed home rule constitutional amendment 
with specific list of home rule powers and 
comparable data from other states.) 


Onet-Man Potice Patrot Car OPERATION. Gov- 
ernmental Research Institute, 1016 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. Reissued, 
1957. 31pp. (Published in 1955; reissued with 
foreword in 1957.) 


PinBALtt Macuines. Legislative Research Com- 
mission, Frankfort, Kentucky. 1958. 31pp. 
(Analysis of Kentucky law applicable to pin- 
ball machines and discussion of legal status in 
other states.) 


Tue Razinc or Bumpincs: A MANUAL ON THE 
PROCEDURE FOR COMPELLING REMOVAL OR 
Repair oF Unsare Structures. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison 3. 1958. 15pp. $1. (See p. 
100.) 


RECREATION AREAS: THEIR DesiGN AND Eguip- 
MENT. By George D. Butler. The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New York 
10. Second edition, 1958. 174pp. $6. (Com- 
pletely revised. Contains latest information on 
planning, design, and equipment for play- 
grounds, playfields, and athletic fields.) 


Water Rates Manuva. American Water Works 
Association, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 
1957. 61pp. $1. 


ZONING AND PLANNING ADMINISTRATION MANUAL. 
Broome County Planning Board, 209 County 
Court House, Binghamton, New York. 1957. 
31pp. 
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Tools That Help You 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Your Tax Dollars Further 


Question: What item costs more than all the rest of 
your budget put together? 


Answer: The payroll. 


HATS RIGHT! The average city’s budget is more than 50%, salaries and 

wages! That’s why management effort spent on improving personnel prac- 
tices pays handsome dividends . . . stretches tax dollars further . . . results in 
better service to the public. 


Here are some of the publications and services of the Public Personnel Asso- 


ciation that will help you meet today’s personnel problems with practical 
answers— 


How To Recruit and Select Policemen and Firemen. 
Robert W. Coppock and Barbara Brattin Coppock $5.00 


How To Prepare a Sound Pay Plan. Keith Ocheltree $2.00 
Employee Evaluation. Robert J. Batson ; $2.00 


Elements of Position Classification in Local Government. 
Kenneth Byers, M. Robert Montilla, and Elmer V. Williams $2.00 


Free on Request @ Full catalogue of personnel publications for public 


You Can Get This officials. 

Information Just by @ Information about economical ready-to-use tests for 
Asking for It Policeman, Firefighter, Office Worker and other com- 
mon public-service jobs. 


WRITE TODAY! @ Full service program for member cities. 











PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
































LOOK at LINDSAY! 


BEFORE 











Fast-Growing Oklahoma City of 4100 
Cleans Up Downtown Alleys in One Day! 











“Lindsay never looked like this be- 
forel” “Finest improvement in the 
These are 
typical of the many comments 
made by proud citizens, Mayor 
W. D. Stephens and other officials 
after the Dempster-Dumpster Sys- 
tem was recently installed in pro- 








history of our city!” 























gressive Lindsay, Oklahoma. 








From coast to coast, progressive, 
cost-conscious municipalities are 
turning to Dempster-Dumpster con- 











tainers for clean-ups of business 
districts, apartment 





or housing 





One-Man, One-Truck Dempster-Dumpster 
System Handles Downtown Rubbish Collection 


projects and even local industrial 
plants. Once rubbish is placed in 
the clean, big-capacity containers, 
rats and flies can’t get in . . . odors 
can’t get out . . . wind can’t scatter 
it. Best of all, 


mounted D 


with one truck- 
-Dr 


one driver, you can save up to 25 





pst pster and 
cents per cubic yard on collection 
costs. The average installation pays 
for itself in less than 36 months. 
Write today for a free survey; there 
is no obligation. 





Write Today 
For Details of Our New Lease-Purchase Plan 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tenn. ‘Dept. PM-4 
































BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


Airports 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
230 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 





* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Wicrofilas 
Eugene 8. Power 

315 N. First Street 
Aan Aroor, Michigan 


COMPLETELY REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


First revision of this important manual since 1947 

Presents new approaches in management developed in past decade 
Emphasizes basic philosophy of administration for the executive 
Written for the city manager, department head, and student 


Completely revised; contains new chapters on 


440 pages Available in May, 1958 $7.50 


order now from 


THE INTERNATION CITY MANAGE! ASSOCIATION 





